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ABSTRACT K 

Described is a summer institute designed to teach ^ 

hiqh school teachers about the philosophical and historical roots or 
the three social science disciplines of economics, sociology, and 
psychology. During the institute, participants read and discussed the 
primarv works by the most important philosophers and writers of 
Western civilization. It was hoped that familiarity with whet»e 
classic works would encourage the teachers to move away from 
secondary sources to primary sources in their classes. The tirst 
three weeks of the institute were divided among the disciplines of 
economics, psychology, and sociology and stressed their historical 
underpinnings; the fourth week was devoted to philosophical and 
curricular issues affecting all three disciplines. Background 
information and class schedules are provided for each of the 
sessions. Evaluations of the institute showed that the institute not 
only broadened teachers' understanding of the disciplines and their 
contemporary applications, but also clarified the critical 
connections among the disciplines. Teachers were able to apply not 
only broad concepts but specific lectures and readings to their high 
school programs. (RM) 
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The rationale tor the WH* Summer Institute in 
the social sciences was that these disciplines- 
economics, sociology, and psychology— were, 
and are, being taught at the high school level by 
teachers who are educated too narrowly in the 
discipline. They have not been given the oppoi- 
tunity to explore the basic questions surround- 
ing knowledge within the discipline; they have 
little exposure to the tradition within which 
they are teaching. 

In order to teach a subject well, one must be 
conversant with the historical and philosophical 
background of that subject through ivs primary 
sources. If one takes current work in a social 
1 science and combines it with the history behind 
those facts, then one can see clearly what ques- 
tions and connections caused the social sciences 
to evolve into a distinct discipline. Likewise, if 
one understands the commonalities among 
social sciences as they emerge in philosophical 
discourse, one can discover the present-day con- 
text of a particular discipline as it relates to other 
disciplines. 
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Note from the Director 



What emerges from these understandings? 
The Institute postulated, first, that its partici- 
pants would be better teachers as a result of per- 
ceiving historical background and philosophical 
commonalities; and second, that they could be 
encouraged to move away from secondary 
sources to primary sources in the classes they 
teach. Every indication is that the participants 
in fact saw and were influenced by these two 
thrusts. While curricular possibilities were diffi- 
cult to predict at the close of the Institute, they 
have since become clear in letters and state- 
ments received from participating teachers. 
Excerpts reproduced in this report show the cur- 
ricular extension and impact of the Institute in 
the teachers' own schools; and many urge a con- 
tinuation of the Institute's primary approach in 
other social science and humanities courses :U 
the high school level. 




— Stuart Levine, Director of the 1983 Summer 
Institute 
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Background 

In June 1983, under a jjrant from the National 
Endowment for the Human itie», Bard Colics 
conducted a four-week Summer Institute tor 
high school teachers entitled "Before Social Sci- 
ence: The Roots of Economics, Psychology, and 
Sociology in Philosophy and History." 

The goal of tht Institute was two-fold. By 
providing high-school teachers and their stu- 
dents with the philosophical and historical roots 
of the social sciences, it aimed to relate their 
knowledge to their courses ot study and thus to 
improve high-school teaching. By using the 
classical texts of .he humanities as its mediating 
materials, it served to close the yap between 
high-school and college teachers— to establish 
those monognphs as the foundation tor social 
studies teaching at any level. 

The challenge facing the Institute was a tradi- 
tional lack of success in integrating the .social 



sciences into the high-school curriculum. Until 
recently, psychology, sociology, and economics 
were rarely even taught on the high-school level 
or were only ofte r ed a> electives or as limited 
components of social studies courses. Even with 
the current recognition of the significance of the 
social sciences, very few hi;ih .ools hire 
trained economists, psychok gists or sociol- 
ogists to teach these courses on a full-\ ime basis. 
Most common l>*i a social studies teacher with 
little or no preparation is assigned tho responsi- 
bility for covering specialized material in the 
social sciences. I a these courses, only brief refer- 
ences are in;« .e to the great thinkers who ver 
the ages haw shaped and defined the social sci- 
ences, and the work of contemporary theorists 
may be paraphrased and condensed into dull 
expositions, devoid of the life of the original 
theory. Too often, high-school teachers and 
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their students U.k tusthand exposure tu the 
writing of those men and women who for- 
mulated the early philosophical foundations ot 
modem tin night or who carry them through in 
the present das. Y "t it is only through immer- 
sion in the disc. es and conclusions ot tin* 
philosophers ot the past and the intellectual 
leaders ot our own tune tha students and 
teachers can realh experience the vitality and 
the ultimate historical implications ot the social 
sciences 

The Institute's response ro tins challenge was 
to reinvest the teaching experience in the social 
sciences with the underl/ing knowledge th.it 
created then* helds of srudy m the hrst place. 
The program aimed to provide participants with 
a working knowledge ot the foundations and 
assumptions intluencmg present-day econom- 
ics, psychology, and sociology. Utilizing prim- 



id 
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ary works hy the most" important philosophers 
and writers ot Western civilization, the Institute 
taught high-school teachers the use. ot such 
benchmark texts in actual classroom leaching. 
By reading and raising questions about these 
classical works, the teachers would later be able 
to build bridges tor themselves and their stu- 
dents, between philosophical and even literary 
tradition and the highly professionalized discip- 
lines of psychology, sociology, and economic*. 
By perceiving these disciplines as the natural 
outgrowth of issues in philosophy and history, 
the teachers could enrich and enliven their 
classroom work. The focal point was the social 
sciences, but the methodology, the perspective, 
and the tools were those ot the humanities. 



The Institute 
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The first three %veeks of the Summer Institute 
wee divided among the disciplines of econom- 
ics, psycholog\ , and sociology and stressed their 
historical underpinnings; the fourth week was 
devoted to philosophical and curficular issues 
affecting all three disciplines. For the first three 
weeks, the participating teachers, or Fellows, 
split into three groups. Each group devoted one 
week to each of the three disciplines- 
economics, psychology, sociology — in varying 
succession. 

Each mocning, two sessions were conducted 
in each discipline. Two faculty members con- 
ducted these sessions; one focused on recent and 
contemporary theory, while the other consid- 
ered the historical origins of such current work. 
The presence of both faculty members at boili 



sessions provided continuity and helped to form 
meaningful connections between contemporary 
thought and its historical context. (See Figs. 1, 
2, and 3.) 

Afternoons consisted of individual confer- 
ences between Institute faculty and Fellows, 
special meetings, and time for reading course 
material (see Bibliography) Evening guest lec- 
tures included such topics as the sociology of 
higher education, discussed by Jerome Karahel 
of Harvard University, and the prospects of radi- 
cal economics, discussed by Herbert Gintis of 
the University of Massachusetts. 

The fourth and final week of the Institute 
focused on the underlying critical philosophical 
questions which unite the three disciplines and 
which play a major role in their individual ' 
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theory and application. Seeking to develop a 
basis tor the philosophical commonalities of the 
disciplines, philosopher Robert Solomon, who 
led rhe sessions, discussed how philosophical 
notions enter into each of the siKiial sciences 
and tie them together The three formal lectures 
delivered by Professor Solomon were ba^ed 
directly on eminars which had covered each of 
the disciplines during the course of the Institute, 
and thus related the prior work that Fellows had 
done to the new. integrative concepts pre- 
sented. (See Fig. 4.) 

In addition to the philosophy forum, the 
fourth week was devoted to devising effective 
ways ot integrating Institute material with 
high-school curricula, bellows divided into two 
groups, each of which met daily with three 

\ 
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faculty members to detine curriculum rrudifi* 
cation goals and discuss implentation strategic .1 
tor their own classnxuns. Early in the week, an 
Institute^wide discussion was held to review the 
first three weeks; later in the week it was fol- 
lowed by an "Open Forum on Issues and Prob- 
lems^ in the Social Sciences," which built on 
material covered to create a dialogue between 
Fellows and faculty. 

Finally, a special workshop was conducted for 
Institute Fellows by Bard's nationally known 
Institute for Writing and Thinking. The pur- 
pose of (his workshop was to acquaint Fellows 
with techniques and approaches they might use 
to foster the development of critical thinking 
and writing skills in their students. 
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Economics 

Joe Morreale 
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"I would say that the 198* Summer Institute was 
one ut the most positive experiences I've had in 
my college teaching career. It nave me a chance 
to address a fcroup of adults in my held ut social 
studies on both historical and contemporary 
issues. I renamed my own sense of history in the 
discipline, the roots of economics, as 1 tried to 
challenye the other participants in the course. 1 
think, too, that the Institute broadened my 



"Our purpose was to show the links between 
economic problems and theories past and pres- 
ent. The participant response su^ests that our 
plan was a guud one. About one-third of the 
participants were teaching economics at the 
hitfh-schooi level. Many of those who teach his- 
tory told us that our lectures and the reading ot 
past and present economic theories helped them 
to integrate the intellectual history of the lKth 
and 19th centuries with their knowledge of his- 
toncal events. 

"Economic problems and theories are but one 
ut many cultural tmce*. but the participants in 
the Institute seemed toatfree that economics is a 



understanding of both the hitfh-sch.xil situation 
and the hi^h-school student. 1 realized what pos* 
sibiWRfs there were in the hi^lvschool social 
studies curriculum, just waiting to be tapped. 
The experience prompted me to participate in a 
rec.ii t State Council on the Social Sciences, 
wbere secondary and college educators met to 
d'scuss the future of social studies learning in the 
hi^h school." 



powerful cub' I was delighted to learn 

that at least one .,et of hiuh-school students 
found our approach far more siimulatiiftf than an 
abstract consideration of ^raphv and charts pre- 
sented outside a cultural a-mexi. 

"During the 1985 Bind January Conference I 
chanced to meet one n the participants who 
teaches in Pennsylvania. He ti'ld me that he 
now teaches economics as a special kind of intel- 
lectual history, and that thi , technique discov- 
ered during the Bard Summer Institute 'really 
works/ Validation from a practitioner in the 
field is the highest form of praise." 
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FIRST CLASS 
Monday 

.Neo-classical Economics: Keynesians vs. Monetarists 
Friedman, UupiwiiMUimd Freedom, selections 
Tuesday 

Classical Economics vs. Mercantilism 

Mun. "England's Treasure by Foreign Trade"; Turcot. 
"Reflections on the Formation and Distribution ot 
Wealth"; Smith. 'The Wealth of Nations"* 

Wednesdav 

Radical Political Marxist Economics 

Best f . C^nnojU, The Pniicuued Ec«mom>. elections 

'Ihiirsda\ 

RaduaKiooperativist Economics 
Schumacher, SmuUi* ikynuful selections 
t*rida\ 

Post -Ke\ noun Economic* 

Ualbraith* Economics and the Pubhe Purpose* selec- 
tions 



SECOND CLASS * 

Keynesian Economics * » 

Lekachman* The Age of Keynes* selections 



Discussion of Relationship Ui^JCeynesians vs. 
Monetarists 





Marxist Economics 
Marx. "Capital"* 

I9th-Centuiy Population and Utopian Economics? 

Malthus, "An Essay on ihtf Principle of Population"; 
Owen, M A New View of Society"* * 

Post-Keyne.sian Economics^ 

Veblen, 'The Theory of the Leisure Class* 1 * 

*From Abbott, Masterworks of Economics 
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Figure, 1 Economics 



The design ot the economics cur- 
ru ulum centers on the tying oi con- 
temporary economic thinking to its 
historic al and philosophical roots. 
Five c ontemporary schools of »* 
economic thought vare considered 
tNeo-Classjcal-Monetarist, Neo- 
Classical-Keynesian, Radical Political 
Marxist, Radical Cooperative and 
f^st-Keynesian). Over the five days, 
ten two-hour classes are offered, 
halt presenting the < ontemporar^ 
\ lev and half presenting each one's 
hist )ncal roots. 

Bot i piofes-->rs will attend each 
ila» s. each being primarilyresponsi- 
uie tor one c lass each day and the 
othei taking the role of active % 
auditor. The reading assignments * 
are held to 200 pages a day, and 
•material is carefully selected for its 
ease ot readability. A special infor- 
mal seminar will be held sometime 
in the afternoon on Thursday or Fri- 
day to discuss the relationship of 
contemporary schools of economic 
thought and their historical roots to 
supply-side economics and 
Reaganomks. 



Psychology 

Eugene Taylor 



Associate in Psychiatn at the Har- 
vard Medical School and GGnsuliant 
in the History of Psychiatry at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, fcugene 
Taylor is the ai thor ot W///um /.imes 
on f xc vpltun.il Viern.;/ Vfjh»s and of 
many scholarly articles in the-history 
of psychology. As tac ulty member 
for the first c lass, he foe used on the 
historical background 01 the field. 
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M The plan of presenting some of the core of each 
of these disciplines, j^ven added depth by add- 
ing historical commentary, set the stage for a 
potentialfy interesting dialogue just within the 
faculty, not to mention the students, and could 
be a model for increasing communication be- 
tween many oth**r disciplines The idea rhat 

philosophy might somehow inform the social 
sciences is refreshing, in that such dialogues as 
those encountered in the Summer Institute cer- 



tainly constitute an optimistic agenda for philos- 
ophy in the futur\ The goals of the Institute 
seemed particularly reasonable, in that its pur* 
pose was specifically stated as not intending to 
draft »ome grand design for the integration of the 
disciplines, but rather to achieve the more real* 
istic goals of awakening interest, sponsoring 
interdisciplinary communication, and at least 
suggesting innovative ideas for curriculum plan* 
ning." 



Richard Gordon 



Assoc kite Protessor ot Ps\( hology Jl „ 
Bard College. Kit hard ( ,oidrtn 
received the Ph.D. tronj^i* dradu- 
ate Faculty of the New S( hi ml tor 
Soc lal Researc h. His areas ot spe- 
cialty inc lude abnormal psyc hology. 
personality and < Imu at psv( hology, 
psychotherapy, and psy< hological 
anthropology. As taculty tor the sec- 
4 ond class in psychology at the Sum- 
mer Institute, he toe used primarily 
on contemporary and theoretical 
O etives in psychology. 
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"I wanted, in five days, to give the participants 
five major contemporary perspectives on prob- 
lems or viewpoints in twentieth-century psychol- 
ogy. The five areas I chose presented sufficient 
breadth to be of interest, ultimately, to the high- 
schcx)l students with whom these teachers were 
concerned; and at the same time, these issues 
presented a pertain intensity within the field 
which engaged participants interest. 

"Many of the teachers some background 
in psychology, but within that large designation 
there was a great diversity of knowledge and 



opinion. Some taught psychology as a course, 
others incorporated it into the social studies 
curriculum. I think that we succeeded in find- 
ing theoretical applications— to therapy, to 
social psychology, and to other areas— that have 
since proven useful in the teachers' classrooms. 
Gaining the broad perspective for the teachers 
themselves, however, was the most important 
element/' 
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Figure 2 Psychology 



JFIRST' CLASS * 

Monday ♦ J 
A Hi»tor\ of Psychology bv IVc.yJc, since 1870 - 

Utah ■ * 

* 

Tuesday •• • . v • 

The History ot Theoretical CV>iuroven*y among 
Schools ot Psvcholi/gical Thought 

Kuhn. Ihe \tnutuYv <*/ Scientific KetAJufiom, selec* , 
turns; Maslovt, f fie / , \%c/n J»»j^\ of Nueni e. selection* 



- SECOND CLASS ^ 

I 

IVyiJinanalyticTbJ5»rv 

* Freuu^ The Out/me of Ps>rhoumil>\i.>. plus one paper 
— trniU'thefontempomry literature 

♦ 

Aivalyric.il Psychology m * , 
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Jung. Analytical Psychology.- lis Thcfny and Practice, 
selections 



Purpose* of the first class: To provide* 
the higfwhool teac her with an 
awareness ot the historical and 
philosophical controversies in 
psychology as well as a view of the 
hktorv of the profession. 

Purpose ot the second class: To pro* 
vide the high school teacher, 
through readings of primary 
sources, with an overview ofmod- 
em theoretical controversies in 
psy< hology, as well as some selected 
topics in empirical research (i.e., 
\ contemporary research on sleep and 
dreaming and research on mat?ness). ' 



Wednesda i 

The Historical Pi.iM*nt Methodological Issues 

Boring & Herrnstein, The fib ton <>/ Experimental 
Ps> i holies, selections 



Behaviorism and the Humanis/ic Challenge 

Skinner, Science and Human Behavior; Rogtrs, On 
Becoming a Person, selections 



Thur*d.i\ 

Historical Peispt\ti\e> <>n I he Protession ot- 
Psychologv > 

Heidbreddcr, Vu'ii Pw/wdugicv selections 

Fridas 

Psycholoun a I Theory and Autobiography 

CjiHord. Ps\wh»MrniNMs, P\\i hotherapy and the \'eu* 
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Medkui Scene, selections 



Contemporary Pesearch arid Theory on Slci;p and 
Or naming 

Deiucijt, Nome Mum VC'uufc While Some Must Slecji 

Contemporary Theory and Research on Madness 

Snyder, Mildness >,nd trie Brum, selection*; Laing & 
Esterson, Sumt>» Madness and the Family, case history 
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Sociology 



Suzanne Vromen 

Assoc iate Professor of Sociology and 
Coordinator or Women's Studies af 
Bard College, Su/anne Vromen 
-received the M.A, and Ph.D. fr«m 
New York University. She is a con- 
tributor to several professional jour- 
nals, among them K'ev iev\ f it so< u/ 
fiTeor\ Amen< an /Muviom/ s< /erif/sf. 
andf nn/eiM/MiMf\ Sex m/oj{\» ^s 
ta( ulty member for the first * lass m 
.sociology at the Institute, she 
fo( used primarily on the historical 
ba< kground nt the field. 



Charles Lemert 

Pmfessorjol so( ioldi>\ afrlhe |ohn f 
Andrus c/enter tor PuMk Affairs of 
Wesleyfin Umversih . ( harles 
Lemert istfie t o author oi M/c />*•/ 
/mm .if j/f a sfud\ of the Frenc h 
Svj| 'lologist -\s ia( ulty member for 
the sec ond i lass in sot mingy. Dr. 
Lemert toe u-*ed prm.anlv on ( on- 
* "0 irarv and theoretical persp^eo * 
ER J C the field 



"When we speak of the benefits of the Institute, 
I think we have to confirm that these four 
weeks were primarily for the teachers themselves. 
What the participants brought to the Institute, 
and what they gained from it, is broader than 
any specific subject area— and has to do with 
excitement about the pursuit of knowledge. . 

"Specifically, the Institute succeeded in 
establishing the continuity of some major 
assumptions of the social sciences. In sociology, 
I examined the ways in which the field was 
'gender-blind' until recently, when feminist 
scholarship introduced gender as a factof 1 of 



analysis; I also brought up new scholarship in the 
sociology of the family. 

"Participants were both dedicated and chal* 
lenging. The quantity of material assimilated 
was amazing— we asked the impossible and they 
accomplished it. For me, the chance to teach 
professional teachers and to work in tandem 
with another sociologist was very rewarding. 

"I hope a program similar to the Institute's is 
tried again— perhaps, next time, with a cur- 
riculum linked to the history of ideas, which is 
the grounding not only for the social sciences* 
but for all intellectual pursuits." 



"I was impressed by the quality of the high 
school teachers participating in the Institute. 
They did an enormous ahiount of reading in a 
very short period of time. From everything I 
could tell they were, in spite of being over- 
whelmed with ideas, able to appropriate a great 
deal. It should also be said that the Institute was 
great fun. I believe that most everyone there, 
myself included, gained a good deal of pleasure. 
As for myself, specifically, I there met an out- 



standing teacher from Culver Academy in 
Indiana. He impressed me so much that I sent 
my son to Culver for summer school and it 
changed his life. I came away from the Institute 
♦with warm affection for Bard and deep respect 
for the quality of some teachers in our secondary 
schopls." 
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FIRST CLASS 

Monday 

The Social Order and the Construction of Reality 

Berger, Invitatum to Sociology: A Humanistic Perspec* 
five; Milk, The Sociological Imagination 

Tuesday 

Social Order and Construct ion of Reality, cont. 

Goffman. The Presentation of Self in Everyday life, 
selections 

Wednesday 

The Social Order and Deviance 

Erikson. Wayward Puntans, flections; Merton, 
• Anomte and Social Strut lure 

Thursday 

Sociology as Radical Critique 

Bowles & Gintis. Schooling in Capitalist America, 
selections 

Friday 

SotfolAgy as Radical Critique, cont. 

Karabel & Halsey , Power and Ideology in Education 

ERLC 



Figure 3 Sociology 



SECOND CLASS 



Weber, "Politics as a Vocation/ 1 "Science as a Voca- 
tion, " "Basic Concepts in Sociology 0 (from Essays in 
Sociology) 



Rationale: To present the historical 
and philosophical context in which 
sot lology arises as a discipline, and 
to show how some contemporary 
theoretical perspectives are tied to 
it. In the process, we will address 
sociology as an interpretative 
enterprise, in which the social order 
is c onstru' ted , and as a critique of 
sot iety. 



Durkheim, Rules of the Sociological Methods t selec- 
tions; Suicide, selections 



Continuation of first class 



Marx, German Ideology, selections; Th* Communist 
Manifesto 



Weber, Class Status and Party 
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The Power of 

On the Inadequacy of the 
Herbert Gintis 



Special k cturers in economies and 
sociology, as well as a spot lal work- 
shop with Bard's Institute tor Writ- 
ing and Thinking, were an important 
facet of the four»week Institute- 
Following is t *n excerpt trom the 
address delivered to the partii i pants 
bv Herbert Cnntis. ot the Depart- 
ment ot \ i onumu s, University ot 
Massac husett*.. 




Capital 

Conception of the Capitalist Economv 

Liberal political theory holds that the just soci* 
ety must ensure liberty. Democratic political 
theory holds that the just society must ensure 
popular sovereignty. Liberal democratic theory 
generally supports the application of both liberal 
and democratic principles to the state, while 
supporting the application of the liberal prin- 
ciple alone to the economy. Thus "according to 
liberal democratic norms, capitalist economies 
may represent a just form of social organization. 
I contend that liberal democratic theory supplies 
no coherent justification for this asymmetric 
treatment of stateand economy. 

This fault stems,. I believe, from the incorrect 
notion that the capitalist economy is a "private" 
sphere— i.e., that its operation does not involve 
the socially consequential exercise of power. 
One might argue that the ecpnomy, perhaps 
when suitably controlled by the democratic 
state, should remain private. This, however, is 
beside the point. For if my argument is correct, 
the capitalist economy is not now a private 
sphere, and the basic issue concerns its proper 
organization as a public sphere. 

I suggest that the capitalist economy confers 



as "Private" 

three types of socially consequential power upon 
owners of capital. First owners exercise command 
over production, through which the organization 
of the work process and the ordering about of 
workers are tailored to the interests of capital. 
Second, owners exercise command over invest- 
ment, imparting a systematic bias to the range of 
organizational forms of business enterprise per- 
mitted to flourish. Finally, owners exercise com- 
mand over state economic policy, through 
which substantive limits art placed upon the 
range of democratic control of economic life. 

The notion that the capitalist econojny is 
private is based on two central proposition^ from 
neoclassical economics. The first asserts that the 
exchange between capitalist and worker has the 
same character as other and presumably 
"private" exchanges: the employer thus has no 
more power over the worker than the shopper 
over the grocer, or any.other buyer over a seller. 
We shall call this the Labor Commodity propo- 
sition. The second asserts that freely operating 
capital markets divorce ownership from control: 
any entrepreneur with a mousetrap or a better 
way of doing business, can find the capital it 

^ ^ ' continued on last page) 



Figure 4 Philosophical, Historical, and Curriculum Issues 



Monday 

Lecture and discussion; "Pluralism and Paradigms" 
Opyn t'orum; "What Have We Been Up To tor the 
Past Three Weeks/ . 



'Reading: Maelruvre, After Virtue. Chv I, 2, 7, H; 
Kuhn. The Structure <>/ Sueim/iV Rei^/uium*. selec* 
tu >ns 



Tiu .lav 

Leci^re and discussion: "Ethics, Ethos, and Ethical 
Theory" 

Forum; Curricular Possibilities and Implications 
Wednesday 

Lecture and discission: "Virtue vs. Morality" 
Forum; C-urncuIar Possibilities .nd Implications 

Thursd.i\ 

Plenary session: C^pcn Forum on Issues and Problems 
in the Soi lal Sciences 

Lecture "Psychology Science ot the Whole 

Person" 



Reading; Maclntyre, A/to Virtue, Chs. 5-6, l i 



Readings; Maclntyre, M/ter Virtue, (Ihs. 10, 12. 14. 
15, 18 



Workshop: Bard Language and Thinking Program 



Friday 

Farewell Forum 



Attermnm set aside tor reading, discussion, relaxation. 
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Taking It With You: 
Applications in the Classroom 

At the conclusion of the Institute, it was clear 
that the broad geographical diversity of the Fel- 
lows (who came from eleven states and three 
foreign countries) and the active parturition 
allowed hy the small*seminar format had com* 
hined to yield an unusually high degree of indi- 
vidual interest in and commitment to the goals 
of the Institute. Initial responses to question* 
naires indicated that by exposing teachers to 
significant primary texts in the history and 
philosophy of three social sciences, the Institute 
not only broadened understanding of the discip- 
lines and their contemporary applications, but 
also clarified the critical connections among the 
disciplines. In addition enabling Fellows to 
engage in discussion and dialogue with their 



peers stimulated a new enthusiasm for teaching 
and a new perception of sociology, psychology, 
and economics as they are related to the basic 
concerns and achievement of individuals and of 
societies through the ages. (See Figs. 5, 5a.) 

Curricular implications took longer to 
analyze, but over the course of the year following 
the Institute, a number of Fellows were able to 
apply not only broad concepts but specific fee* 
tures and readings to their high*school prejpams 
in economics, psychology, and sociology. 
Excerpts from statements submitted later in the 
year to Institute.faculty provide 'he best indica- * 
tion of curricular impact, as well as suggesting 
new directions for the social sciences/ 
humanities bridge established by the Institute. 
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"For me, initially and foremost, I think of the 
tremendous personal intellectual and academic 
stimulation 1 received through my experience at 
Bard. The daily curricular challenges, the long 
hours of individual reading, as well as the 
numerous classroom and individual interactions 
of ideas am? views with others was a kind of 



"You began to get at a task that I think has long 
needed attention when you introduced 
philosophy into the curriculum. The social sci- 
ences need to he informed hy philosophy, their 
original mother. Consider, for example,- how 
epistemology is needed. Each discipline studied 



"I can honestly say with pride that I had an 
opport unity ro work with some .of the finest 
academicians who gave me so much to bring 
"O my school in the way of new ideas and 

ERIC 



experience I had not had in many years of teach- P.R., Tollgate High School, 

ing on the public secondary school level — Rhode Island 

The extensive bibliographical sources in all sub* 

ject areas, but mostly in economics and sociol* 

ogy, are now being used by department members 

and are on file in the iibrary along with all of the 

texts I received as a participant/ 1 



last month showed itself seized with problems of R.W., Lexington High 
knowledge of itself, of what it regards as reality, School, Massachusetts 
of what should stand as its factual basis. In addi- 
tion to these substantive issues are the epis- 
temologicalproblems and opportunities of social 
science teaching.* 1 



approaches in secondary education — I made S.S«, Ruam Rudi 

some close friends, and we plan to exchange International School, 

feedback regarding the actual implementation Thailand 
oi what we learned at Bard/ 1 
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C.R.D., Lexington High 
Schools; Massachusetts 



"I was astounded at the changes which have 
taken place since I left graduate school in 1965. 
It was a real revelation and a comfort too, 



M.D., Mt. Greylock Regional 
High School, Massachusetts, 
on leave at the University of 
New Mexico 



14 My studies [on sabbatical] have been interdis- 
ciplinary in the fields of anthropology, history, 
and literature. The Institute broadened my 
understanding of sociology, psychology, and 
economics and thereby ihcreared my ability to 
correlate the various disciplines and encode 

their relationships I have been assigned two 

sections of Freshman English as a teaching 



R.J., Boyertown Area School 
District, Pennsylvania 



9 
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"Not only did I change my approach and course 
outline, but I now have a greater feeling of confi- 
dence and competence. The impact had its 
major effect in economics, since that is the 
course I teach. Specifically, I structured the 
course outline to cover the history, principles, 
and theory of economics — One of the benefits 
I treasured most was the readiti* Hst. It offered 
both depth and breadth, thus enabling me to 
cover the history of economics, show how two 
views evolved, and require students to read two 
contemporary approaches* Concurrently, the 
faculty played no small part in guiding us 
through the books with stimulating lectures, 



because I thought I was alone in much of my 
thinking. In face, I found out I was part of a 
much broader stream than I had imagined." 



associate. Lictle did I know that the Writing 
Workshops I attended would be so valu- 
able!... Upon my return, I shall be prepared to 
make a valuablecontribution: economics will be 
a significant part of our United States history 
curriculum. The Institute helped to convince 
me of its value." 



some of which I have? used in my classroom. The 
sociology and psychology parts of the Institute 
strengthened my presentation of economic 
theory. For example, by making known real 
social and psychological factors, it was easier to 
make clear why certain economic theories are 
used or, indeed, workable. Finally, my principal 
appointed me to chair a committee whose 
charge is to design a program for gifted students. 
The experience and knowledge that I received 
from Bard's Summer Institute will serve me well 
in planning a Humanities course for the senior 
gifted students." 
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"The social history survey course is * unique 
development in our high school, open to our top 
students.... The course is taught compara- 
tively, both American and European history, 
and covered topically through the following 
themes: work and leisure; childhood and family; 
health and medicine; crime and law enforce- 
ment. The invaluable notes I gained and the 



"As a curriculum director and instructor of 
teacher trainees, I have also found the Institute 
useful when 1 am working with behavioral scien- 
tists. While I had taken the obligatory courses in 
college and graduate school, I now feel better 
equipped to talk with them and help them with 



"I thought the Institute well planned and more 
than worth the journey from Geneva. The 
economics course has already provided materials 
for inclusion in courses offered at all grade 
i«*,«je m m Aspects of the sociology course have 
gJ^Qwed very useful.... The psychology 



readings covered by lectures and discussions per- B.M;, Sachem High School, 

meated all of these topics. ... In discussions this New York * i 

past school year with educators from the State 

University of New York, their surprise was at the 

advanced materials I was able to utilize for my 

students, thanks to a tremendously profitable 

Summer Institute." 



their curricular and daily planning. This confi- CD., Lexington High 
dence stems from the enriched backgrounding I Schools, Massachusetts 
received in the behavioral sciences at the 

Inst'tute plus the insights into the field I gained ^ 
from some newer works I had never known * \ 

before." . \ 



course has added another dimension to my J.S., Ecole Internationale de 
20th century history courses by, for example Geneve, Switzerland 
linking the impact of Frei»d to the post-World 
War I emancipation of women and the wide- 
spread breakdown of established social 
values.../' 



Figure 5 1983 Summer Institute for High School Teachers: An Evaluation 



Overall Ratings ol Institute C umpn 



Component Mean* 

Economics 1 ^Contemporary) 4. 75 

Economics 11 (Historical) 4.81 * 

Psychology 1 (Contemporary) 431 

Psychology II (Historical) 4 31 

Sociology I (Contemporary) 4. 25 

Sociology II (Historical) 4. 38 

Philosophy 4 ; 25 

Cumcular Possibilities 3.43 
Faculty Forums 

Writing Workshop 4- 2S> ^ 



Overall Ratings oi institute Results As a result of the Institute I feel more confident to 4. 27 

, teach in the social sciences. 

I expect that the Institute will influence my curncular 4 21 
plans. . 

The Institute has increased my awareness of interdis* 4. 5 } 
ciplinary ideas. 

The goals of rhe Institute were made clear. 4.47 

Throughout the Institute 1 felt free to ask questions >r 4. 80 
state my opinion. 




♦Rated on 1 to 5 scale, i = strongly disagree 

20 * = stron 8iv a « rcc 



hem * 

Objective* tor each segment ot the Institute were 
made clear. 

Class time was used well. 



Challenging questions and problems for discussion 
were raised in seminar- 
There was enough time to do the work assigned. 



Each segment stimulated my interest in the subject 
matter ot the discipline. 



MEAN 

Economics Psychology Sociology Philosophy 
473 4.07 4.H 3.67 



4.86 '4.36 

4.62 3.92 

i.00 5-23 

5.00 4.57 



4.57 J. 64 

4.^8 4.00 

2.77 Ul 

4. 36 4.21 



Figure 5a 



Additional Kalings of Institute, by 
Section 
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Figure 6- Direct applications of the Bard institute: some examples 
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Course * 

A. P. American History and A. P. European History 
(including economic philosophy an^j history, of 
economic thought) 

A. P. American History and A. P. European History: 
grow th and process of political systems; psychohistory 

Social History 



Economics 

Soc lolugy 
s 20th-century Hutory 

A P. American Hi »tor\ 

Native American S» udies and Minority Studies 
Psychology: personality theory 

1 Orb-grade History 
Sivcial Science 
Freshman English 
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Materials used 

Thurow, Zero-Sum Souieiy; Schumacher, Small h 
Beautiful < 



Erik son, Wayward Puritans 

Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents; Durkheim* 
Rules of the SiK'iolopcal Method (sections on values); 
Weber, Class Status and Party * 

Institute lectures on "Keynesian Economics/* "19th 
Century Population ard Utopian Economics," and 
on context 

Weber, Class Status and Party 

Psychology lectures, especially on Freud and the 
emancipation of women 

Lectures. in economics 

Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life 

Lecture by Gene Taylor. "Psychology as a Science of 
the Whole Person" 

Marx, Cjerman Uknlogy, The Communist Manifesto 

Weber, Class Sunus end Party 

Writing and Thinking program (4th week) 



ECONOMICS 



Abbott, L D/, ed.Mosterworfcs of Economics, Vols. MIL New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, Includes: 

Malthus, "An Essay on the Principle of Population" 
• Marx, "Capital" 

Mun, "England's Treasure by Foreign Trade" < 

Owen, "A New View of Society" 

Smith, "The Wealth of Nations" 

Turgot, "Reflections on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth" 
Veblen, "The Theory of the Leisure Class" • 
Best, Michael A, and William E. Connolly. The Politicized Economy. Lexington, Mass.: Heath Publishing Co., 
1972. 

Friedman, Milton. Capitalism and Freedom. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981. 

Oalbraith, John Kenneth, Economics and the Public Purpose. New York: New American Library, 1980. 

Lekachman, Robert. The Age of Keynes. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

-Schumacher, E. F. Small is Beautiful. New York: Harper & Row, 1973. 

Thurow, Lester C. Zero-Sum Society. New York: Peregrim Inc., 1980. 



PSYCHOLOGY 

Borin, Edwin G. The History of Experimental Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
Dement, William C. Some Must Watch While Some Must Sleep. New York: Norton Publishing Co., 1978. 
Freud, Sigmund. The Outline of Psychoanalysis. New York: Norton Publishing Co. , 1970. 
Gifford, George, ed. Psychoanalysis, Psychotherapy and the Netv England Medical Scene. New York: Neale Watson 

Academic Publications, 1978. 
Heidbredder, Edna. Seven Psychologies. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 
Jung, C. G. Analytical Psychology: Its Theory and Practice. New York: Random House, 1970. 
James, William. Talks to Teachers and Students on Some of Life's Ideals. New York^^n Publishing Co. , 1 958. 
Kuhn, Thomas. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Chicago; University of Ch1Sg<mess, 1970. 
Laing, R. D. and A. Esterson. Sanity, Madness 9 the Family. New York: Penguin Books, 1970. 
M O ibraham. The Psychology of Science: A Reconnaissance. Chicago: Regnery 'Gate way, 1969. 
R<ERJC irl R. On Becoming a Person. Boston: Houghton* Mifflin, Inc. ,1961. O Q 



Skinner. B. F. Science and Human Behavior. New York/free Press, 1965. 
Sjjyder, Solomon. Madtwssmul the Brain. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1975. 



; SOCIOLOGY * 

Berber, Peter L. Invitation to Sociology; A Humanistic Perspective. New York: Overlook Press, 1 973. 
Bowles, Samuel and Herbert Gintis. Schooling in Capitalist America: Educational Reform and the Omtradicuom of 
Economic Life. New York: Basic Books Inc., 1976. 

\Durkheim. Emile. Rules of the Sociological Method. New York: Free Press, 1950. 
Durkheim. Emile. Suicide. New York: Free Press, 1951. 

Erikson. K. T. W<ryu-ard Puriwns. A Studj in the Sociology of Deviance. New York: John Wilev & bums, l%o. 
Goffman. Erving. The Presentation .of Selnn Everyday life. New York: Overlook Press, 1959. 
Karabel. Jerome and A. H. Halsey. Pouerand Ideology in Education. London: Oxford University Press, 1977. 
Marx. Karl. German Ideology. New York: Russell & Russell, 1963. 

Marx. Karl and Frederich Engels. The Communist Manifesto. Chicago: Regnery -Gate way, 1982. 
Merton, Robert K. Anomie and Social Structure. New York: Free Press, 19o4 
Mills, C. Wright. The Sociological Imagination. London: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
Weber, Max. Essays m Sociology! edited by Hans Getth and C. Wrighf Mills. Includes "Politics as a Vocation, 
"Class, Status, Party." and "Science as a Vocation." Secaucus, N.J.: L. Stuatt Lyle, 1980. 

PHILOSOPHY ^ 
Mclntyre, Alasdair. After Vntue. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1982. 
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Ginfis, "The Power of Capital/' cimrintiecl 
needs. The dictates of competitive, survival 
determine economic outcomes. We will call this 
the Asset Neutrality proposition. 

I shall argue, in contrast to the Labor Com- 
modity proposition, that there are two charac- 
teristics of labor which set it a* .art from the gen- 
eta! attributes of commodities in a neoclassical 
model. The frst is the inseparability of the 
worker from the labor service supplied: labor is 
embodied in and maliemble from economic 
agents. The second is the general superiority of 
production techniques which bring together in 
one location, and in direct interaction, thy 
labors of distinct workers. We shall refer to this 
aspect of production as thea'wuwue.s of [maim- 
ity. Together these two characteristics imply the 
social nature of production: the capitalist enter- 
prise 'brings into social and physical interaction 
not only the Libor services supplied to the 
employer, but the very suppliers of these services. 
It will follow that major aspects of the contract 
between capitalist and worker are not guaran- 
teed by the formal terms of contract, but rather 
are directly contingent upon the capitalist's con- 
t*ol of the work process. From these premises it 
will be shown that the comman^n>f capital over 
labor represents a # socially significant exercise ot 

♦ ERJ Cjection of the Labor Commodity propo- 



sition is without substantive import unless I can 
also sustain the argument that democratically 
controlled firms are, all else equ#l, economical! / 
more efficient than their capitalist controlled 
counterparts. Yet if they are more efficient, why 
do they not win ou' in the competitive market 
place? Clearly the Asset Neutrality proposition 
would predict precisely this outcome. The Asset 
Neutrality proposition, however, is not correct. 
The privileged access to funds enjoyed by those 
already well endowed v mi be shown to stem 
quite simply from the dictates of competitive 
profit maximization on the part of lenders. 

The Asset Neutrality proposition shares with 
the Labor Commodity proposition the following 
weakness: the enforcing of the contractual quid pro 
quo is taken as unproblematic, when in fact 
enforcement represents the central concern of, in 
the one case the purchaser of tabor, and in the 
other the lender of capital funds. The lender is 
particularly concerned with the possibility of 
default, and to ensure non-default, strives to 
establish conditions under which the borrower 
as well as the lender stands to lose from default, 
and hence will be properly motivated to avoid 
default. In the case ot the lending of capital, the 
symmetrical position of buyer and seller is 
ensured normally by the requirement of collat- 
eral, itself represented by the possession of 
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